124                     '            LECTURE V.
as when they explain the lake Ara, which the departed has to cross, as derived from Ari, enemy, these enemies being the passions and inclinations of the heart. We are told afterwards that those who come to that lake without knowing the truth, are drowned in it. When the throne, on which Brahman is seated, is called Vi-&aksha7i&, this seems to mean Intelligence, and Manasi also is probably a personification of the mind of which jKakshushi, representing the eye, may well be called the image. But there is such a mixture of symbolical and purely picturesque language in all this, and the text seems so often quite corrupt, that it seems hopeless to discover the original intention of the poet, whoever he was, that first imagined this meeting between the departed and the god Brahman. On some points we gain a little light, as, for instance, when we are told that the departed, after having crossed the river Vi<7ara (the ageless) by his mind, shakes off his good and his evil deeds, and that he leaves the benefit of his good deeds to those among his relatives who are dear to him, while his evil deeds fall to the share of his unbeloved relations. We also see more clearly that the throne on which Brahman sits is meant for Pra^M or wisdom, while the couch Amitau (/as is identified with pr&na, that is breath and speech, and the coverings with the Vedas.
Though there is a general likeness in these different accounts of the fate of the soul after death, still we see how each Upanishad has something peculiar to say on the subject. In some the subject is treated very briefly, as in the MuT^aka-TJpanishad L 2, 11, where we are only told that the soul of the pious man passes through the gate of the sun where the immortal Person